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Abstract 


This thesis focuses on the effects of culture on the literacy development of English language 
learners in the early elementary grades. The project provides educators with a well-designed 
workshop that offers training, information, strategies, and activities that they can implement in 
their daily lessons to engage students, school community, and parents. Furthermore, this thesis 
was designed to support educators in their efforts to provide 21* century learning in an 
environment that embraces diversity and uses it as a catalyst to educate and include all students. 
Through this workshop, educators will have access to practical strategies and activities that will 
equip them with the skills they need to cater to the needs of the ELLs in their classrooms. 
Through careful research conducted by the author of this thesis, educators will have the training 
and information they need to support their students, engage their parents, and build their school 


community through inclusiveness and appreciation for diversity. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Developing sound literacy skills in the early elementary grades is the core foundation that 
all students need in order to be successful readers. Learning to read in a second language can be 
a daunting task for ELLs as they adjust to a new culture and language. In addition to adapting 
socially and otherwise, English language learners (ELLs) in the mainstream classroom need to 
develop the literacy skills needed to become successful readers. This is often very difficult due to 
their limited social experiences with the new language and culture. 

Culture is deeply woven into who we are as individuals. It gives us a sense of identity and 
forms the foundation on which learning begins. Our first teachers are our parents and extended 
family who teach us all about our traditions and values at an early age. Culture does help in 
teaching ELLs how to read and write as they develop their second language in the classroom. 
Hence, there is a growing need for educators to integrate culture in the classroom so as to aid in 
developing the necessary literacy skills students need to be successful. 

Moving to the U.S. and teaching in a new educational system were part of the culture 
shock for me personally. I had a hard time adjusting to the curriculum and the new 
methodologies to which I was introduced. Therefore, I felt out of place and uncomfortable. It 
became easier when I was able to connect my previous teaching experience and knowledge to 
what I knew from my cultural perspective to the new content and methods to effectively teach 
and relate to my students. As an educator of ELLs, I see these students coming into the 
classroom with different cultural experiences and languages every day. School becomes a 
frustrating place because they are not able to relate to the content being taught or the language 


they hear. Accordingly, these students are often classified as non-readers or lacking the 


appropriate literacy skills needed to be successful. Gee (1996) stated that “literacy is not a single 
thing but a plural set of social practices—literacies” (p. 46). From this perspective, it is up to us 
as educators to provide an environment that nurtures and accommodate inclusiveness and an 
appreciation for cultural diversity to ensure that we cater to the needs of our ELLs. 

Teachers of ELLs need to incorporate students’ native culture into the classroom 
environment to help students to feel comfortable and accepted. This gives ELL students a sense 
of pride and belonging. Gee (2004) noted that children cannot feel they belong at school when 
their valuable home-based practices are ignored, denigrated, and unused. Furthermore, Bedard, 
Van Horn, and Garcia (2011) found that when teachers know their students’ literacy histories, 
they can tailor the learning experiences to fit the students’ needs and to make the curriculum 
more authentic and culturally relevant. Hence, teachers can use a variety of learning materials 
and experiences that students can relate to as they connect to the content they are learning. This 
will spark their interest and activate their prior knowledge as they develop their literacy skills. 

The purpose of this study is to highlight the importance of incorporating students’ native 
culture into early elementary classroom. This study provides elementary school teachers with 
various strategies for incorporating and utilizing cultural experiences to help these young 
children develop their literacy skills. ELLs represent 40% of the current population in my 
classrooms. Throughout the U.S. the number continues to grow every day. These students are 
learning a new language and adjusting to a new culture. Therefore, mainstream teachers need to 
have a better understanding of the role culture plays in developing ELLs’ literacy skills. With 
this understanding and background information from the social and cultural backgrounds of these 
students, teachers will be able to improve their practice as they implement and utilize various 


strategies to create a culturally responsive environment to ensure student success. 


Elementary school teachers are encouraged to incorporate culture into their classrooms 
every day due to the diverse population of students. Teachers are asked by administrators to get 
to know their students to build relationships and find ways of connecting and making learning 
more meaningful to them. However, many teachers lack the knowledge of how to do this 
effectively, which makes this an even more difficult process than it should be. Hence, this topic 
is important to me because as an international teacher, I struggled to connect with my students 
due to the diversity that existed in my classroom. I had to research to find strategies to teach 
these students effectively. Finding the right activities and materials that students could relate to 
was among many of my daily struggles as I tried to build my students’ literacy skills. 

Based on my research, I incorporated a culture corner in my classroom. I included items 
from my own culture, such as the flag of my country, the food we eat, and famous people. I 
instantly realized that some of the students were able to identify with some of the foods eaten in 
my country because they were familiar with these from their own cultural background. I invited 
the students to take pictures and other items to display in our culture corner. The students were 
excited and so were the parents. We had parents bringing in various items from various different 
countries and cultures. We read books, watched videos, collaborated and connected with other 
classrooms from my home country. In addition, I incorporated whole group and small group 
reading materials to build vocabulary and comprehension skills. These were centered on 
different aspects of the students’ culture. I also expanded and integrated our social studies 
standards into our ELA block which allowed me to cultural concepts that tied directly to the 
standards I am teaching the students. This resulted in my discovery of how important it is to have 
an understanding and awareness of my students’ cultures to better understand the way they learn 


and how to teach them. 


I have designed a workshop that will help elementary school teachers to understand the 
impact that culture has on teaching and learning. It is geared towards supporting early 
elementary school teachers in understanding the importance of getting to know their students' 
social backgrounds to ensure effective literacy development and instruction. This workshop also 
provides practical ideas and strategies that teachers can utilize in their everyday lessons within 
the classroom setting to build and enhance students’ literacy skills. Also, teachers will be able to 
choose and implement materials that students will be able to make connections to because it will 
be relevant to them. This will enable students to have a better understanding of the content they 
are learning as they navigate the new culture. 

This research and the development of this teacher training workshop will be beneficial to 
all educators, especially those in the early elementary grades. It has helped me to expand my 
knowledge of the teaching-learning process of ELLs as well as educate my fellow educators in 
the field. It provides valuable information and activities that teachers can utilize in their 
classroom as well as methodologies to improve their practice as educators. I am positive this will 
be an eye-opening learning experience that will translate into great insights and knowledge for 


all educators as well as the ELLs in their classrooms. 


Chapter 2: Review of Literature 


Living in a society that has such a diverse population as the U.S. and being sensitive to the 
various cultural differences that exist are important. Teaching young children the importance of 
diversity and cultural sensitivity during those formative years is of utmost importance. As 
children build relationships, they learn tolerance so that they can learn and thrive in an 
environment where all students feel welcomed and accepted. 

Researchers have explored the use and benefits of teachers being aware of and 
incorporating students’ native culture and the targeted one into the early elementary classroom. 
There is growing evidence that supports this theory, and I highlight some of these in this chapter. 
In this chapter, I review the literature related to incorporating student’s native culture in the early 
elementary classroom to help develop their literacy skills. I begin by discussing the relevance of 
culture. I focus on literacy and students’ literary history. I then discuss the impact of culture on 
ELL’s literacy development. I then discuss different strategies teachers can implement and 


utilize in their classroom as well as the benefits students gain from the use of these strategies. 


Culture 

Culture is an important aspect of any individual’s life because it is the foundation on 
which the social experiences are formed. Culture refers to the way people live, traditions, and 
values which are learned from family members who are the first teachers. For many educators, 
teaching is all about building relationships with their students and getting to know their students’ 


backgrounds to ensure student success. Peregoy and Boyle (2011) stated that “the first task for 


teachers, then, is to become aware of students’ personal histories and cultures, to understand 
their feelings, frustrations, hopes, and aspirations” (p. 31). 

Many students come to the classroom with various languages. Teachers of ELLs, are not only 
teaching reading and writing skills but also language. Englebert (2004) asserted that “To teach a 
foreign language is also to teach a foreign culture, and it is important to be sensitive to the fact 
that students, colleges, administrators, and, immigrants who lives abroad, neighbors, do not share 
all of the same cultural paradigms” (p. 37). Being mindful that each student live in a diverse 
society with people from various backgrounds can help teachers to foster and encourage cultural 
awareness in the classroom while teaching the content areas. 

Also, teachers need to look closely at themselves to discover how their own culturally 
ingrained attitudes, beliefs, assumptions, and communication styles affect and play out in the 
teaching and learning process. By developing such understanding, they will be able to create a 
critical foundation for meaningful instruction, including reading and writing instruction (Peregoy 
& Boyle, 2001, p. 31). Furthermore, research has shown that classroom activities that are not 
contextualized and attached to real-life issues, activities, and concerns do not help the students 
learn to use L2 (Firth & Wagner, 1997; Hall, 1997; Stoller, 2006; van Lier, 2000, 2002). In 
sharing their own culture with their students in a meaningful and realistic way, teachers are then 
able to help students feel accepted and comfortable in the classroom as they develop their 


language and literacy skills. 


Literacy and students’ literary history 
There are many theories on literacy and its development. The cognitive theory indicates 


that students should follow and demonstrate the common features of literacy that are valued and 


emphasized by influential institutions and their current policies (Davidson, 2010). This theory in 
practice reflects the lens through which individuals see the world. The cognitive lens implies that 
individuals who stray from the prescribed stages are deficient in their literacy skills (Tracey & 
Morrow, 2006). Tracey and Morrow (2006) further stated that if we should follow the rules of 
what literacy should be as stated by the cognitive theory, some students will be at a disadvantage 
because students from non-mainstream backgrounds may not have had literacy practices that 
follow a prescribed pattern of development (Tracey & Morrow, 2006). As a result, instructors 
should carefully look at literacy, not only as a cognitive process of reading and writing, but also, 
considering the students’ social and cultural backgrounds along with their literacy development 
through the cultural, social, and historical context in which children have grown up. 

Family members and cultural backgrounds provide those early social and cultural skills 
that work together to develop children into individuals. Those lessons that are taught at home, 
books that might have been read or were read to children are just as important as the ones that 
are used to teach lessons in a formal educational setting. The values and attitudes that are taught 
by immediate and extended family help to mold an individual’s thinking and perspective on how 
to view the world. When people think about literacy, it entails learning from all aspects of an 
individual’s life. As described by Gee (1996), “literacy is not a single thing, but a plural set of 
social practices—literacies” (p. 46). According to Vygotsky’s (1987 as cited in Cole, 1978) 
perspective, “whom a person becomes depends on his or her interaction within the family, 
school, and other systems” (p. 245). 

Mcnamee (1995) stated that the family, community, and society into which a child is 
born will create higher mental processes in the child. Perez (1998) also expressed that 


individuals should bring their cultural experiences with the world and text, and their knowledge 


and skills with letters, words, and text to their interpretation of written language. Furthermore, 
Tracey and Morrow (2006) stated that “Knowledge is constructed based on social interactions 
and experiences” (p. 103). Therefore, the sociocultural theorists are of the view that “literacy is 
primarily social and cultural” (Purcell-Gates et al., 2004, p. 26). Therefore, learning to read 
cannot be separated from the setting in which it occurs (Tracey & Morrow, 2006). 

In developing students’ literacy skills, teachers need to be aware of their literary history. 
Students’ knowledge of their literacy histories could help them recognize the value of their 
experiences or the impact of their literacy history in shaping their thinking; thinking that one day 
will empower them and influence how they teach (Lee 2008; Ostorga & Estrada 2009). Also, 
Bedard, Van Horn, and Garcia (2011) postulated that knowing students’ literacy histories would 
enable their teachers to tailor learning experiences to fit the students’ needs, make the curriculum 
more authentic, and culturally relevant. Rogers (2000) also challenged educators to look 
critically at the existing literacy practices, and to create new teaching and learning practices that 
support equality, social change, and justice for all students. Therefore, having an insight into the 
students’ background will help teachers to plan instructional activities that are relatable and 


meaningful to all students. 


Impact of culture on ELLs’ literacy development 

Literacy, language, and culture are interconnected. Morrell (2002) accentuated that 
cultural diversity and social context significantly affect the literacy process. In addition, Morrell 
(2002) articulated three components of culture: culture is a process of human perfection in terms 
of universal values, and culture is the output of the imaginative and intellectual work which 


records human thought and experience. Additionally, culture is a social tool which expresses 


social meanings and values in art, learning, institutions, and ordinary behavior. Also, Morrell 
(2002) classified literacy in two categories: academic and critical literacy. Academic literacy 
refers to the ability to read and write, engage with, produce, and talk about texts that have a 
general preference. However, critical literacy is referred to, as the ability to understand the 
socially constructed meaning embedded in texts. 

Li (2003) postulated that literacy for immigrant students is grounded in specific cultural 
values. Take for example the study conducted by Li (2003), which indicated that, the immigrant 
Chinese student participants’ conception of what it means to be literate was rooted in the 
traditional Chinese philosophy that emphasizes the ability to read classic literature. This belief 
was different from the Canadian school practice of using children's picture books to help foster 
their children's interest in reading. Another study conducted by Zhang, Ollila, and Harvey (1998) 
adopted a socio-cultural perspective which defines literacy in cultural terms. They viewed 
children as becoming literate within the cultures of their communities and their families. Zhang, 
Ollila, and Harvey (1998) further highlighted, that cultural background is an essential aspect of 
personal identity that interacts with the education one receives in a certain society” (p. 31). 

Cultures differ, and each has their ideas of what literacy is or what it should look like in 
the classroom. Researchers have found that home literacy practices are important factors that 
contribute to children’s early school success or failure (Li & Packard, 2001). Therefore, teachers 
need to incorporate both the targeted culture and student’s home culture in the classroom to help 
these students achieve success. Hence, both teachers and parents have to work together to ensure 
ELLs literary success. 

In recent years, researchers have concluded that minority students’ school failure may be 


the result of the mismatch between learners' primary discourse of home and the secondary 


10 


discourse of school, including differences in language, literacy beliefs, and interactional patterns 
(Li, 2003). Research has also shown that one’s experience with school literacy discourse is the 
mark of school success (Li, 2003). Therefore, students from non-mainstream cultural 
backgrounds have to learn the conventions of literacy practices of the targeted culture and often 
experience difficulties with schooling (Li, 2003). However, Hardin et al. (2010) found children 
from diverse cultural and linguistic groups have different experiences, or funds of knowledge, 
that need to be used as a resource to help with their language skill development. Furthermore, 
oral language development contributes to reading acquisition and supports phonological 
decoding (DeThorne, Petrill, Schatschneider, & Cutting, 2010). Therefore, when teachers can 
incorporate students’ previous knowledge and culture along with the targeted culture in the 
classroom, the results for ELLs can be beneficial for both students and teacher. The students will 
be able to understand and make sense of their environment as they interact with others and 
participate in activities that promote and develop their language and literacy skills. Callins 
(2006) suggested that providing literacy instruction that is culturally responsive promotes high 


achievement among culturally and linguistically diverse students. 


Factors that impact ELLs Literacy Development 

Several factors significantly impact ELLs’ literacy development. These learners tend to 
encounter various academic risks that may include underachievement, grade retention, and poor 
reading acquisition (Gyovai et al., 2009). Gyovai et al. (2009) also expressed that many schools 
continue to have difficulty with assessment and professional development to provide the service 
ELLs need (Gyovai et al., 2009). Furthermore, home and school need to work together to support 


these students in achieving success. 
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Parents’ attitude towards the new language and culture as a positive or negative will 
impact literacy development. Many parents are concerned that their children will lose their native 
language and culture. Hence, these parents may encourage their children to speak their native 
language at home because this provides a medium for children to maintain the native language. 
For many of these parents, their native language is all they know and was ever exposed to, and 
this is the core of who they are as individuals. Therefore, maintaining this language at home will 
help to, not only, preserve their native language and culture, but this is the means by which 
parents are able to communicate with their children effectively (Chinen & Tucker, 2005; Lynch, 
2003). 

Furthermore, when their native language is maintained, children are able to make the 
connection between their prior knowledge and the new knowledge they are gaining. Parents will 
also feel a sense of security as they will not feel like they are losing or sacrificing their cultural 
identity (Bennett, Weigel, & Martin, 2002; Hammer, Miccio, & Wagstaff, 2003). According to 
Li (2006), “parents’ attitudes towards their status as a minority group and toward their heritage 
language predict the language choices of their children” (p. 31). Besides, Ziesing (2001) showed 
that there is a strong connection between language fluency and cultural literacy. Teachers are 
strongly encouraged to incorporate cultural aspects in the classroom to help support ELLs’ 
language and literacy development. In addition, Leveridge (2004) also concluded that language 
and culture are intertwined to such an extent that one cannot exist without the other. 

Fishman (1996) postulated that, parents are the first teachers and in passing down 
traditions and values taught to them by their parents, many parents want to foster their home 
language so that they will retain their language and cultural identity because it is ultimately who 


they are. Fishman (1996) also stated that “culture is expressed through language, and a language 
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loss indicates that a way of valuing is lost” (p. 34). Hence, communication with parents in both 
English and their home language is significantly important. This will ensure that parents have the 
understanding and security that the school values, not only the targeted language and culture, but 
also the student’s home language and culture as well (Pacini-Ketchabaw, Bernhard, & Freire, 
2001). 

Another factor that impacts ELLs’ literacy development is parental involvement and 
support. Au (1993) expressed that while parents are interested in their children’s education and 
are willing to work with the school, teachers may not be aware of how to help parents help their 
children. Au (1993) further explained that there may be two reasons for this. “One is that parents 
may be unfamiliar with mainstream culture and school expectations. The other reason is that 
parents do not know what they can or should be doing to further their children’s literacy 
learning” (Au, 1993, p.153). Hence, the school has a responsibility to train teachers in family 
engagement activities that they can share with parents. 

As teachers gain insight into how to better meet the needs of the students, parents and 
caregivers are then able to develop a trusting relationship with the teacher (LaRocque, 2011). 
However, many teachers have admitted that they lack training in working with caregivers 
(Kessler-Sklar, Piotrkowski, Parker, & Amy, 1999). Kessler-Sklar et al. (1999) found that 
teachers had minimal knowledge regarding various types of participation from caregivers. 
Teachers should also be provided with the resources they need to help support the parents as they 
work with their children at home. One way to assist parents with helping their children at home 
is to engage children in literacy activities with one priority to provide engaging books and other 
printed materials in either the children’s home language or English at home and in school 


(Cummins, 2011). 
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Strategies teachers can implement and how they benefit to ELLs 

When looking for effective strategies to utilize in the early elementary classroom to 
improve ELLs’ literacy skills, teachers should understand the diversity that exists in their 
classrooms and the needs of the learners. Incorporating the students’ culture, first language (L1), 
and their background knowledge will help develop phonemic awareness and literacy skills 
(Daniel & Hoelting, 2008). The teacher should create lessons addressing ELLs' needs concerning 
reading development by using the students! culture as a resource (Daniel & Hoelting, 2008). 
Choosing materials that are engaging and relevant will allow students to share personal 
experiences in relation to the content being taught, expand their vocabulary, develop reading, 
writing, and language skills. A library that has a diverse collection of books and a wide variety of 
reading materials with content from the various cultural context and background will provide 
students with the opportunity to read widely. Students can choose what educational material they 
want to read and what is of interest to them rather than the teacher telling them what to read. This 
will lead to students having more autonomy and independence over their reading as they develop 
a greater passion for their reading (Cummins 2011). 

Teachers are often told that a print-rich environment is an important aspect of helping students 
develop their literacy skills. For ELLs, a print-rich environment promotes literacy and language in the 
targeted culture. Teachers can incorporate the use of various labels, captions, charts, word walls and 
signs posted in the classroom to provide visuals for ELLs to refer to (Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1999). Many 
researchers believe that identifying and associating letters and their names and phonological awareness 
are key parts for reading instruction. Oh et al. (2007) found that rapid letter naming is a predictor for 
ELLs’ reading development. In addition, ELL students need a strong foundational skill of rapid letter 


recognition because that skill may help with decoding words (Oh et al., 2007). Garcia, Stahl and 
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Tikunoff, (1985) stated that vocabulary is linked to the way information is stored in memory, and 
because it is the means by which students express their thinking, vocabulary development is crucial for 
helping second-language learners interact with text. In addition, elements of effective vocabulary 
instruction that appear universal include an emphasis on providing both definitional and contextual 
information about key words, elaborating on word meanings during teacher-led discussions, and 
providing opportunities for students to actively elaborate on word meanings themselves (Garcia, 1992; 
Stahl, 1985 & Tikunoff, 1985). 

Literacy is no longer limited to an ability to reading only printed texts, but has broadened 
to include electronic and multimedia modes. Nonetheless, as Cope and Kalantzis (2009) argued, 
“whichever way we look, written language is not going away. It is just becoming more closely 
intertwined with the other modes” (p. 182). Even though technology has changed how people 
view literacy, the idea of using various approaches to developing students literacy skills shifts 
our thinking from favoring the printed text to acknowledging various ways that literacy is 
practiced in a society (Cope & Kalantzis, 2009). Therefore, educators need to take advantage of 
various mediums that will have a significant impact on the development of ELLs’ literacy skills. 
There are various educational apps and resources available online in various translations that 
teachers can take advantage of for their students to engage in. Using library apps, such as 
Epic.com and Reading A-Z, helps students to associate with the targeted language in print and 
text being read in various translations. Palmer, Chen, Chang, and Leclere (2006) indicated that 
audio books, are good methods to overcome the difficulty of limited home literacy as they help 
those ELL students to practice English at home. 

Creating an environment where all students are represented is also another important 
point to keep in mind. Implementing culture corners or culture walls where there are pictures, 


maps, books, and other artifacts from various cultural backgrounds will spark students’ interest 
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and develop their curiosity. Incorporating the student's culture, first language (L1), and their 
background knowledge will help develop phonemic awareness and literacy skills (Daniel & 
Hoelting, 2008). Displaying various aspects of the students’ cultural backgrounds will give 
students a feeling of belonging and pride. Brooks (2006) stated that culturally influenced 
literature allows students to “see themselves depicted in print. Using texts from various cultural 
backgrounds during whole and small group read aloud, as anchor texts for literature instruction, 
will also help students to build connections and background knowledge about their peers and 
their cultural backgrounds as they build language, comprehension, and vocabulary skills. Hough, 
Nurss, & Enright, (1986) stated that, daily read-aloud is a valuable practice across the grade 
levels. Furthermore, Teachers can take advantage of these excellent modeling opportunities by 
using both verbal and nonverbal cues to help ESL students understand and participate fully. 
Utilizing students’ prior knowledge is another strategy that teachers can use in the 
classroom. Lawrence (2007) recommended that bilingual students receive strategy instruction 
focusing on prior knowledge. Activating prior knowledge increases the students’ motivation and 
self-efficacy (Chamot & O'Malley, 1996). Getting parents and grandparents involved to come in 
and share recipes, stories, videos, music and other information with the students will not only 
build and develop their literacy skills but build a community that embraces diversity and culture 
in a meaningful and supportive way. Au (1998) argued that the classroom should be viewed as 
quilt, with the patches representing each students’ cultural identity and background. 
Additionally, teachers should provide ELLs with realistic, meaningful and engaging literacy 
activities that will promote and foster the development of those literacy skills necessary for their 


participation in the mainstream classroom (Au, 1998). 
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Conclusion 

Culture plays a major role in ELLs’ literacy development. Home and school connection 
cannot be overemphasized as it relates to how important culture is in literacy practices for ELLs. 
Teachers need to use students’ cultural backgrounds as a resource to instruct and plan activities 
that will meet their needs. Providing lessons and strategies that are tailored to meet the needs of 
ELLs will help them gain literacy proficiency and possibly bridge the academic gap that often 
exists for these students. Exploring and reviewing the strategies, resources and approaches that 
were provided in this study will help teachers have a better understanding of the role culture 
plays in developing ELLs’ literacy skills. This will help them to implement activities to build 
collaborative relationships between ELLs’ home and school to increase and develop the literacy 


skills of these students. 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


Developing English language learners' literacy skills in the mainstream classroom can be 
challenging due to the various cultural backgrounds that are often represented in these 
classrooms. Finding creative ways to ensure the needs of these students are met with quality 
instruction can be frustrating for many educators. Developing and promoting young children’s 
literacy skills in the formative years is of significant importance. Therefore, teachers need to get 
to know and have an understanding of their students’ backgrounds to plan activities that are 
effective in catering to their needs. 

Utilizing and incorporating culture into the classroom to develop ELLs’ literacy skills 
cannot be overemphasized. Therefore, it is vital to incorporate these students’ cultures in the 
early elementary grades, to bridge the gap between home and school, and to foster and promote 
ELLs literacy development. Au (1993) argued that when home and school cultures are invisible 
this often works against the school literacy learning of many students from diverse backgrounds. 
The values and traditions that are imparted to an individual at home help to form their 
perspectives about the world. Living in a diverse society with an education system that demands 
that teachers cater to the needs of all students requires that teachers be reflective on their 
practice. As a result of their reflection, teachers are expected to find dynamic and versatile 
strategies that will develop and promote literacy for ELLs in the classroom. 

In this chapter, I will explain the justification for designing a workshop specifically to 
help educators implement and utilize strategies in their classroom to develop ELLs’ literacy. This 
workshop will focus mainly on elementary educators who will incorporate these strategies into 


their lessons and classrooms daily. They will ensure employment of these strategies in their 
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lessons and classrooms. This will develop and scaffold ELLs’ literacy skills as they strive to 
become successful readers and L2 learners. 

Culture is an important aspect of ELLs’ literacy development because these students are 
from various cultural backgrounds. They come to the mainstream classroom with various 
experiences and prior knowledge. Therefore, educators need to provide opportunities that will 
help ELLs reflect on and make connections with their beliefs and their cultural histories, and for 
them to understand the implications for their future learning and teaching (Bedard et al., 2011). 
In addition, Cole (2009 as cited in Bedard et al., 2011) wrote that paying “attention to places 
within our classrooms and beyond our schools that matter to young people should allow 
educators to see both the ‘big picture’ of our students’ lives and the ‘small picture’ of classroom 
spaces so that we can, with our students, reconstruct our classrooms as valuable places of 
learning and safety” (p. 257). Furthermore, ELLs and their families may have a different 
perception of what literacy is. Hence, incorporating these different ideals into the classroom will 
help not only ELLs but exposes others to new ideas and ways of learning. 

Many teachers tend to struggle to find the right strategies and materials to develop the 
literacy skills of the ELLs in their classrooms. Their effectiveness is often due to a lack of 
knowledge of how to reach these students effectively, rather than, a lack of their teaching 
abilities. Therefore, it is important to provide training, ideas, and strategies designed to help 
these educators understand and support their students. Providing opportunities to facilitate 
teacher training and development will give these educators hands-on experience and activities 
that they can use and implement in their classrooms instantly. They will understand the 


importance of culture and how it fits into their daily activities within the classroom setting. 
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The final product for my project will be a teacher training workshop. This workshop will 
provide ideas and strategies that will equip teachers with the skills they need to develop their 
ELLs' literacy skills. Teachers will understand the importance of getting to know their students 
and their backgrounds to ensure they meet the needs of each student. Au (1998) argued that 
teachers should get to know their students and familiarize themselves with their cultures because 
this will help them to modify their academic discourse to more appropriately address and respect 
the primary discourse of their students. Implementing family engagement activities, such as 
culture nights where parents and other family members are invited to share various aspects of 
their culture, will give teachers first-hand information into the discourse and family backgrounds 
represented in the classroom. This will allow for home and school to build meaningful 
relationships through collaboration and build trust as home and school work together effectively 
to support each student in developing their literacy skills. 

Language is such an important aspect of ELLs’ literacy development. Hence, using both 
the targeted language and students’ native language will help them make the connection between 
the targeted language and their own as they build their language and literacy skills. Buzzelli 
(1996) argued that ELLs acquire their first group learning experiences outside of the home in 
early childhood classrooms, using both English and the language of ELLs may help children 
acquire language and literacy skills more fluidly (Buzzelli, 1996 as cited in Mays, 2008, p. 417). 
In addition, teachers will understand the importance of being intentional about using labels and 
word walls within the classroom. Combining word walls and labels with visuals and other 
manipulatives will build and expand vocabulary, language and comprehension skills. The 
students will be able to relate to the words within their environment as they use and understand 


these words in context during conversations, writing and listening activities. 
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Through this workshop, teachers will also learn the importance of choosing different 
genres and types of texts that reflect their students’ backgrounds. Using different genres of books 
in both electronic and hard copy, from various cultural backgrounds during the whole group 
read-a-loud, silent or partner reading activities will spark children’s interest and support 
language development and reading fluency. These books often provide content in various 
languages that students can listen to as well as read independently. These books are relatable as 
they provide scaffolds to support the language and content for these students. Allowing students 
to check out books from the classroom, school library, or online library apps that students can 
use both at home or school provides easy access to a wide variety of reading materials that 
students can choose from. There are various resources and approaches to incorporate students’ 
cultures while teaching content areas and this workshop will help teachers to tap into these 
resources. 

Culture is the foundation on which our traditions, beliefs, and values are based, and these 
are instilled in us from an early age. Hence, providing opportunities to help teachers incorporate 
students’ native culture into the classroom to foster and promote literacy development will help 
ELLs to make connections between their home, school, as well as the prior knowledge in their 
L1 to their current learning in their L2. Through this workshop, teachers will be equipped with 
materials and information that will improve their practice as educators as they develop the 


literacy skills of the ELLs in their classrooms. 
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Chapter 4: Final Project 
Professional Development Workshop 


My final project is a professional teacher development workshop intended to introduce 
the incorporation of culture into the early elementary classroom as a method to aid in the literacy 
development of ELLs in the mainstream classroom. The workshop is supported by a PowerPoint 
presentation with background information into the effects culture has on ELLs literacy 
development (Appendix A). The presentation also includes strategies and activities that will be 
beneficial to teachers, students, parents, and the school community at large. All educators will 
have access to printed copies of the presentation which will be made available to them at the 
beginning of the workshop which they can refer to and make notes if necessary throughout the 


presentation. 


The first main section of the presentation includes the rationale for the workshop and 
research to support the claim (Figures 4.1; 4.2; 4.3; 4.4. See also Appendix A, Slides #3, #4, #5). 
The participants will then be engaged in a story entitled “All Are Welcomed Here.” They will 
then turn and talk with a partner as they reflect on what culture means to them and how it has 
impacted their personal lives as they connect with the text that was read to them. The participants 
will also reflect on their earliest memory of when and how they were introduced to literacy. They 
will then be allowed to share their thoughts with the group (Figure 4.5 and Figure 4.6; See also 


Appendix A, Slide #6 and Slide #7). 


RATIONALE 


For teachers to develop the 
knowledge and skills they need 
to understand the importance of 


™ culture and how to incorporate it 


Figure 4.1: Rationale 





Figure 4.2: Rationale 


in the classroom to develop 
English Language Learners 
(ELLs) literacy. 





Incorporating the students’ culture, 
first language (L1), and their 


background knowledge will help 

develop phonemic awareness and 

literacy skills (Daniel & Hoelting, 
2008). 
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Individuals should bring their cultural experiences 
with the world and text, and their knowledge and 
skills with letters, words, and text to their 


interpretation of written language. (Perez ,1998). 





Figure 4.3: Rational 


“Early childhood teachers should embrace children’s 
home culture and model the coexistence of home 
and school cultures. This allows children of minority 
cultures to value their home culture and the school’s 
(majority’s) culture and learn to celebrate both 


identities” (New,1999). 





Figure 4.4 Rational 
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LET US REFLECT. : @ Al Ara i 
Welcome 


e What does culture mean to you? 


e What is your earliest memory of 
literacy? 





Figure 4.5: Reflection 


In the second part of the workshop presentation, I will focus on what culture and literacy 
are (Figure 4.6; 4.7; See also Appendix A, Slides #8 and #9). I will share with the group that our 
culture is a part of the foundation of who we are as individuals. Culture is so much more than 
celebrating special holidays and the language we speak. It plays a major role in how we think, 
feel, and view that world around us. Our cultural identity gives us a sense of belonging and a 
sense of security in who we are as individuals. For the ELLs in our classroom, their culture is of 
the same significance to them and their families. It is, therefore, our responsibility as teachers, to 
ensure that we are aware of the cultural backgrounds and the abilities of our students if we are to 


help them achieve academic success. 
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PETOS TALK ABOUT CULTURE AND 
LITERACY 


Culture refers to the way f 
people live, traditions, and Cultural background is an 
values which are learned essential aspect of personal 


from family members who identity that interacts with 
are the hrst teachers the education one receives 


in a certain society” 
(Zhang, et. Al. (1998) . 





Figure 4.6: Literacy and culture 


“The first task for teachers, then, is to become 
aware of students’ personal histories and cultures, 
to understand their feelings, frustrations, hopes, 


and aspirations” (Peregoy & Boyle (2011). 





Figure 4.7: Literacy and culture 


In this section of the presentation, I will present research findings on the theories and 
importance of incorporating culture in the mainstream classroom to support and promote the 


development of ELLs’ literacy skills. The participants will then be asked to make a mental note 
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of or jot down how they feel about the research quotes presented. They will then share their 
thoughts based on the research (Figures 4.8 and 4.9. See also Appendix A, Slides #9, #10, & 


#11). 


E = 
Theories on Culture in Literacy Development 


«The sociocultural theorists are of the view that “literacy is 
primarily social and cultural” (Purcell-Gates et al., 2004). 


“Knowledge is constructed based on social interactions and 
experiences” (Tracey & Morrow, 2006). 


“Learning to read cannot be separated from the setting in 
which it occurs” (Tracey & Morrow, 2006). 





Figure 4.8: Theories on literacy 


n ~«€«», 


A study conducted by Zhang, Ollila, and Harvey (1998) 
viewed children as becoming literate within the cultures of 
their communities and their families. The study also 
highlighted, that cultural background is an essential aspect 
of personal identity that interacts with the education one 


receives in a certain society (Zhang, et. al., 1998) . 





Figure 4.9 Study on literacy and culture 
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We will then move into the discussion of language. Language is an important aspect of 
ELLs’ literacy development because it is interconnected; it reflects and shapes our culture. It is 
the way we communicate and understand the world (Figures 4.10; 4.11; 4:12. See also Appendix 
A, Slides #15 & #16). ELLs can learn their second language and adjust to the new culture 
through their daily interactions with others. We will also discuss the factors that influence 
English language learners' literacy development because language is reflected in this area as 
well. In this section, participants will be able to share their experiences as it relates to the 
challenges they face in their classroom or what they think some of the challenges they might 
encounter. 

It is important that as teachers of ELLs we embrace students’ differences and create an 
environment where diversity is appreciated and embraced. We will discuss language as it can be 
a barrier that causes our ELLs to struggle. We will also discuss the importance of parent 
involvement and the role of parents. As we continue the discussion we will also discuss, 
assessment, professional development, stereotypes, and biases that we might be have within our 
classroom. This section of the presentation is to help the participants understand that our 
students, no matter who they are or where they are from, can excel in all areas given the right 


conditions and support. 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE ji 


i 


Language is such an important aspect of ELLs’ literacy 
development because literacy, language, and culture 
are interconnected. 


e Language and culture are intertwined to such an 
extent whereas one cannot survive without the other 
(Leveridge ,2004). 


Figure 4.10: Language and culture 


ELLs acquire their first group learning experiences 
outside of the home in early childhood classrooms, 
using both English and the language of ELLs may help 
children acquire language and literacy skills more 
fluidly. (Buzzelli, 1996) 


Rt pada 





Figure 4.11: Language and culture 


cy CONS 
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Factors that Impacts ELLs Literacy Development 


English language learners tend to encounter various 
academic risks that may include underachievement, grade 
retention, and poor reading acquisition. (Gyovai et al., 2009). 


Language barriers 

Parental Involvement and attitude 
Poor reading acquisition 
Assessment 


Professional development 





Figure 4.12: Impacts on literacy development 


In this section of the presentation, we will discuss important information for all teachers 
to consider as they implement their students' culture in the classroom to aid literacy development 
(Figures 4.13; 4.14; See also Appendix A, Slides #17 & #18). As the participants reflect on their 
classroom and the diversity that exists in their classroom, they will be asked to share their ideas, 
thoughts, and opinions on the considerations for teachers. We will discuss the need to be 
respectful of other people’s cultural ideals. We will also explore some ways that teachers can 
prepare and engage parents in activities that will provide information about the students’ cultural 
backgrounds. With these helpful tips, teachers will be able to provide a stimulating, engaging, 


and respectful environment for all students. 
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Considerations for Teachers 


e Acknowledge the diversity that exist in the classroom. 


e All students need: respect, belonging, challenge, support, 
purpose and a balance between effort and success. 
(Tomlinson, 2010) 


e Engage in activities that will give you background 
information about your students. 





Figure 4.13: Considerations for teachers 


° English learners fieed to practice oral and written language in a 
supportive environment. (Gregory & Burkman, 2012) 


e Make learning meaningful where students can connect to their prior 
knowledge. 


e English Learners also need enormous amounts of teacher modeling, 
and metacognition (teachers thinking aloud about language use and 
reading strategies). (Frey, Fisher, Nelson, 2013). 


e Parental involvement and communication is the key to building 
trust and respect between home and school, as parents help to 
support literacy development at home. 





Figure 4.14: Considerations for teachers 


In this section of the presentation, we will discuss strategies teachers can utilize and 
implement in their classrooms. New (1999) stated that early childhood teachers should embrace 
children’s home culture and model the coexistence of home and school cultures. This allows 
children of minority cultures to value their home culture and the schools (and the majorities) 


culture and learn to celebrate both identities” (p. 22) (Figures 4.15; 4.16; 4.17; See also Appendix 
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A, Slides #19, #20, & #21). We will explore activities, such as a culture of the month or week, 
which will celebrate cultures, direct instruction for academic language and vocabulary, as well as 
read-a-loud and modeling language and reading skills for students daily. With these activities, 
teachers can also engage family members to come in and share stories, pictures, and artifacts with 
students. Using these individuals as resources will give students first-hand experience as they learn 
about a new language, traditions, and way of life. This will help to incorporate culture with the 


content areas and allow students to share the knowledge that they already have with others. 


Planning and utilizing various themes and topics through engaging lesson plans will 
develop students' vocabulary and writing skills as they connect to the lessons being taught. 
Through these lessons, the teacher can model read and think aloud strategies to help spark 
comprehension and develop language and reading skills, for example, a theme like “Holidays 
Around the World” is a theme that every student will be able to relate to. This is an excellent theme 
to highlight all cultures and the way they celebrate different holidays. The teacher can engage 
students to read aloud books, discussions, show and tell, videos, crafts, and sampling different 
foods. Students can work collaboratively in creating their reading text with teachers' support based 


on the information presented. 


The children will be able to share their culture and traditions of how they celebrate various 
holidays while reading books to develop their reading fluency, participating in the various 
discussion with others from various cultures to build their vocabulary and comprehension skills. 
Students can take pictures and other artifacts from home to contribute to class as they represent 
the holidays they celebrate in their culture. Watching videos, participating in reading a-loud 


chorally, authors chair and Readers Theater with stories and text from various cultural 
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backgrounds, authors, and genres, will give students a chance to develop fluency as they practice 


the oral reading skills. 


When looking for effective strategies to 
utilize in the early elementary classroom to 
improve ELLs’ literacy skills, teachers 
should understand the diversity that exists 
in their classrooms and the needs of the 
learners. 


* Engaging lesson plans that incorporates and use student’s 
culture as a resource. 


¢ Print rich environment with charts, maps and pictures. 


e Relevant and engaging materials that allows students to share 
their personal experiences, thoughts and opinions. 


e Diverse collection of books in the classroom library. 


° lement culture corners and events that highlights students 
cultural backgrounds. 


¢ Interactive word walls with pictures, signs, signals, labels and 
captions with various translations. 





Figure 4.16: Strategies for teachers 
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* Reading the text aloud at the start of the lesson, and then facilitating 
a discussion about the words in the text. 


e Focus on a small set of academic vocabulary in a given text for in- 
depth instruction over the course of several lessons. 


e Use library apps, such as Epic.com and Reading A-Z, to help 
students associate the targeted language in print and text being read 
in various translations. 


e Building on and expanding ELLs knowledge and exposing students 


to how different kinds of texts and how they are structured. 





Figure 4.17: Strategies for teachers 


I will then move into the discussion of the benefits of incorporating culture into the 
classroom to develop ELLs’ literacy skills. Research shows that cultural contexts affect young 
children’s cognitive, social, and emotional development, as well as their approaches to learning 
(Bowman, Donovan, & Burns 2001; Genishi & Goodwin 2008) (Figures 4.15; 4.16; 4.17; 4.18; 
See also Appendix A, Slides #22, #23, #24, & #25). Hence, understanding the benefits of culture 
in the classroom will allow educators to be more effective in their efforts to develop their 
students’ literacy skills. I will then lead the discussion by asking some important questions since 
we have seen the research that supports culture in the early elementary classroom we will now 
discuss the benefits. Do you think culture can be beneficial to students? What effect does culture 
have on ELLs’ literacy development? What are some of the strategies that you will use in your 


classroom? 
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BENEFITS'OFTINCORPORATING CULTURE 
CLASSROOM. 


e Home and school will build meaningful trusting relationships 
through collaboration. 


e Students having more autonomy and independence over what they 


read as they develop their literacy skills. 


e Develop reading , writing and language skills through 
collaboration. 


e Builds and expand vocabulary, comprehension and reading 
fluency. 


e Student feel a sense of belonging and acceptance. 





Figure 4.17: Benefits of culture in the classroom 


For many of us educators, teaching is all about 
building relationships with our students and 
getting to know their backgrounds to ensure 

that our students are successful. 


z= q 


Figure 4.18: Benefits of culture in the classroom 





In the final section of the presentation, the participants will be provided with a brochure 


of strategies and materials they can use in their classrooms. This brochure will have tips and 
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strategies to consider for teachers to use and adapt to suit their classroom and students' need. In 
closing, the presenter will ask the participants to share what they learned by completing an exit 
ticket. The presenter will share two quotes with participants as the session comes to a close 

(Figures 4.19; 4.20; B1.1; B1.2; B1.3; See also Appendix A, Slides #25, #26, Appendix B, #27, 


#28, & #29). 


(CONO FOF (Oy) 


As we close out the presentation, the participants 
will be asked to reflect on the things they learned 
throughout the training. They will complete a short 
reflective exit ticket. The presenter will also 
reaffirm the point that culture does affect ELLs 
literacy development and as teachers we have to 
meet the need of each student by tailoring our 
instruction to include these students cultures to 
ensure student success. 





Figure 4.19: Conclusion 
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Human beings are cultural by their very nature. We engage our 
world through the manufacture of artifacts, the practice of 
behaviors, and the development and adherence to values and 
beliefs. We share our culture with others in our groups and 


communicate our culture to our children in an ever-evolving 
response to the circumstances and challenges of our worlds. We 
don’t all have the same culture, and we don’t all share the same 
degree of relationship with our heritage or ethnic cultures, but 
we all have culture. (Lessow-Hurley, 2003). 





Figure 4.20: Conclusion quote 


Parental Involvement 





Figure B1.1: Brochure Page 1 


BROCHURE 


ae 


Incorporating Culture in the Ea 
Elementary Grades to Develop Literacy. 


Musting the needs of diverse lea mer everyday in 


Figure B1.2: Brochure Page 2 





Figure B1.3: Exit Ticket 
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Chapter Five: Conclusion 


We live in a culturally diverse society. Embracing and appreciating the differences that 
exist in the classroom is of utmost importance. As educators, we are constantly looking for ways 
to improve our daily practice to meet the needs of the students. Hence, when catering to the 
needs of English language learners (ELLs) in the mainstream classroom, educators must consider 
the fact that each student comes to the classroom with different beliefs, language, and way of 
life. Acknowledging and accepting these differences that make us unique can provide significant 
insights into the teaching and learning experiences for these students as they develop their 
literacy skills. 

This research was intended to investigate the effects of incorporating culture into the 
early elementary grades to develop ELLs’ literacy. I discovered that there is overwhelming 
research in this area. According to my research, there is evidence that supports and encourages 
the incorporation of culture in the classroom to aid literacy development. Understanding our 
students’ culture and background can give us the knowledge we need to plan and implement 
effective instruction and activities that will help these students to develop their literacy skills. 
Therefore, it is up to us as educators to discover, uncover and use these differences as tools for 
educating these students. Furthermore, utilizing the students’ culture to aid in their literacy 
development is important because teachers should make every effort to get to know their 
students’ cultural background, religious practices and who they are as 
individuals. 

As ELLs adapt socially and otherwise, it is our job as educators to ensure that these 


students have the support they need to be successful. Incorporating culturally relevant materials, 
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such as books, charts, maps, and resource personnel will help these students to tap into their prior 
knowledge and make connections in a meaningful way. As they navigate their new culture and 
language, getting home and school to work together will provide the support these students need 
to be successful. When parents and other family members are involved through communication 
and parent engagement activities, parents will be able to understand what their children are 
learning at school and how to support them at home. This fosters a trusting and caring 
relationship between home and school. 

ELLs in the mainstream classroom need to develop the literacy skills needed to become 
successful readers. Culture does help in teaching ELLs how to read and write as they develop 
their second language in the classroom because students can relate to the content that they are 
learning if it is familiar to them. Educators should aim to incorporate culture in the classroom so 
that the ELLs will be engaged throughout the teaching and learning process. Teachers should 
model and provide visuals as they give directions and instructions. This will help students to 
understand what is expected of them. Providing students with background knowledge and front- 
loading vocabulary about things that might not be familiar to them and maybe unique to the new 
culture will give ELLs a better understanding of the material and content. Students who have this 
exposure would have a better opportunity to increase their vocabulary when they hear words 
used in context and with the correct phonetic pronunciations. 

Culture is an important aspect of each individual’s life because it forms the foundation on 
which our learning begins. Culture gives us a sense of identity and pride. Using culture as a tool 
for literacy development will be beneficial to all students as they can interact and collaborate as 


they learn together. They will be able to share with others who they are as individuals while 
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learning their academics and developing those skills necessary to become successful readers and 
lifelong learners. 

Throughout this research process, I have gained invaluable experience. I have gained a 
better understanding of the research process that will be of great benefit to my professional 
growth and development. I have learned that research can be time-consuming, overwhelming, 
and frustrating when the information and resources to support the research is a lot to sort through 
to ensure you have what you need for the purpose it was intended for. This research highlighted 
some key ideas and considerations which have helped me to be reflective of my own culture, 
values, and beliefs, as well as, guidelines for a possible change to my future practice as an 
educator. Throughout this process, I have considered my role as an educator, my beliefs about 
teaching and learning, the quality of my instruction, the role that I play, and the contributions 
that I can make to education through research. The research process has also encouraged me to 
look carefully at my classroom context as it relates to second language learners and how I cater 
to their literacy, language, and cultural needs to improve the quality of English language 
instruction that they receive. Overall, the process and development of this project have been very 
informative and inspiring. 

I hope that this research will help teachers in the mainstream classroom to consider 
incorporating culture into the early elementary grades to develop ELLs' literacy skills. 
Additionally, I hope that they will find the cultural resources and materials presented in this 
study useful to be implemented in their classrooms as there remains so much more to discover as 


it relates to culture and literacy development. 
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Slide # 3 


Slide # 4 


Appendix A 


—— 
RATIONALE 


For teachers to develop the 
knowledge and skills they need 
by understanding the importance 


| of culture and incorporating it in 


the classroom to develop English 
Language Learners’ (ELLs) 
literacy. 





Incorporating the students’ culture, 
first language (L1), and their 


background knowledge will help 

develop phonemic awareness and 

literacy skills (Daniel & Hoelting, 
2008). 
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Individuals should bring their cultural experiences 
with the world and text, and their knowledge and 
skills with letters, words, and text to their 


interpretation of written language. (Perez ,1998). 





Slide # 5 


“Early childhood teachers should embrace children’s 
home culture and model the coexistence of home 
and school cultures. This allows children of minority 
cultures to value their home culture and the school’s 
(majority’s) culture and learn to celebrate both 


identities” (New,1999). 





Slide # 6 
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LET US REFLECT. 


e What does culture mean to you? 


© Alara 
Welcome 
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e What is your earliest memory of 


literacy? 


Slide # 7 





LET US TALK ABOUT CULTURE AND 
LITERACY 


Culture refers to the way 
people live, traditions, and 
values which are learned 


from family members who 
are the first teachers. 


Slide # 8 


Cultural background is an 

essential aspect of personal 

identity that interacts with 

the education one receives 
in a certain society” 


(Zhang, et. Al. (1998) . 
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Theories on Culture in Literacy Development 


«The sociocultural theorists are of the view that “literacy is 
primarily social and cultural” (Purcell-Gates et al., 2004). 


“Knowledge is constructed based on social interactions and 
experiences” (Tracey & Morrow, 2006). 


“Learning to read cannot be separated from the setting in 
which it occurs” (Tracey & Morrow, 2006). 





Slide # 9 


A study conducted by Zhang, Ollila, and Harvey (1998) 
viewed children as becoming literate within the cultures of 
their communities and their families. The study also 
highlighted, that cultural background is an essential aspect 
of personal identity that interacts with the education one 


receives in a certain society (Zhang, et. al., 1998) . 





Slide # 11 
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LANGUAGE AND CULTURE ji 


i 


Language is such an important aspect of ELLs’ literacy 
development because literacy, language, and culture 
are interconnected. 


e Language and culture are intertwined to such an 
extent whereas one cannot survive without the other 
(Leveridge ,2004). 


Side # 12 


ELLs acquire their first group learning experiences 
outside of the home in early childhood classrooms, 
using both English and the language of ELLs may help 
children acquire language and literacy skills more 
fluidly. (Buzzelli, 1996) 





Slide # 13 
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Factors that Impacts ELLs Literacy Development 


English language learners tend to encounter various 
academic risks that may include underachievement, grade 
retention, and poor reading acquisition. (Gyovai et al., 2009). 


e Language barriers 
Parental Involvement and attitude 
Poor reading acquisition 
Assessment 


Professional development 


Slide # 15 


“The first task for teachers, then, is to become 
aware of students’ personal histories and cultures, 
to understand their feelings, frustrations, hopes, 


and aspirations” (Peregoy & Boyle (2011). 





Slide # 16 
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Considerations for Teachers 


e Acknowledge the diversity that exist in the classroom. 


e All students need: respect, belonging, challenge, support, 
purpose and a balance between effort and success. 
(Tomlinson, 2010) 


e Engage in activities that will give you background 
information about your students. 


Slide # 17 


- English learners need to Practice oral and written language in a 
supportive environment. (Gregory & Burkman, 2012) 


e Make learning meaningful where students can connect to their prior 
knowledge. 


e English Learners also need enormous amounts of teacher modeling, 
and metacognition (teachers thinking aloud about language use and 
reading strategies). (Frey, Fisher, Nelson, 2013). 


e Parental involvement and communication is the key to building 
trust and respect between home and school, as parents help to 
support literacy development at home. 


Slide # 18 
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When looking for effective strategies to 
utilize in the early elementary classroom to 
improve ELLs’ literacy skills, teachers 


should understand the diversity that exists 
in their classrooms and the needs of the 
learners. 


Slide # 19 


EEINTS) od bs O) a WIN(@O) UDO INNLAND 
CLASSROOM. 


e Home and school will build meaningful trusting relationships 
through collaboration. 


e Students having more autonomy and independence over what they 
read as they develop their literacy skills. 


e Develop reading , writing and language skills through 
collaboration. 


e Builds and expand vocabulary, comprehension and reading 
fluency. ga 
e Student feel a sense of belonging and acceptance. Pe < 
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* Engaging lesson plans that incorporate and use student’s 
culture as a resource. 


¢ Print rich environment with charts, maps and pictures. 


e Relevant and engaging materials that allow students to share 


their personal experiences, thoughts and opinions. 
e Diverse collection of books in the classroom library. 


¢ Implement culture comers and events that highlight students 
cultural backgrounds with parental involvement. 


¢ Interactive word walls with pictures, signs, signals, labels and 
captions with various translations. 


Slide # 20 


For many educators, teaching is all about 
building relationships with our students and 
getting to know their backgrounds to ensure 

that our students are successful. 





Slide # 23 
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(CONOR ONION] 


In closing, each participant will be asked to reflect 
on what they have learned throughout the training. 
They will complete a short reflective exit ticket. 


The presenter will also reaffirm the point that 
culture does affect ELLs literacy development, and 
as teachers, we have to meet the need of each 
student by tailoring our instruction to include these 
students’ cultures to ensure their success. 





Slide # 25 


Human beings are cultural by their very nature. We engage our 
world through the manufacture of artifacts, the practice of 
behaviors, and the development and adherence to values and 
beliefs. We share our culture with others in our groups and 


communicate our culture to our children in an ever-evolving 
response to the circumstances and challenges of our worlds. We 
don’t all have the same culture, and we don’t all share the same 
degree of relationship with our heritage or ethnic cultures, but 
we all have culture. (Lessow-Hurley, 2003). 





Slide # 26 


Appendix B 





Slide # 27 


Parental Involvement 
Culture 


Culture and 
Literacy 
Development 
for ELLs 
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BROCHURE 


ae 


Incorporating Culture in the Early 
Elementary Grades to Develop Literacy. 


Meeting the needs of diverse learners everyday in 
every wayt 


Slide # 29 
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